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,.-.e fcrecasts curing ".he ir5E-2?cD per;cc f that in the early 
I96C-S the U.S. would prcbably :e infcricr to the Soviets in inter- 


continental ballistic missile strength, have tjrx.ed out to be wrong. 

This hindsight, he- ever, does not alter the fact that curing 
this four-year period available infej—a tion on Soviet and U C S. missile 
prcgra-ns indicated that the Soviets would probably hold superiority in 
numbers of intercontinental missiles during the early 1950s. It was 
generally assumed that the Soviets vrouid exploit their apparent lead 
In missile technology demonstrated by their ICB'i and STUTm IK firings 
-i oerly as 1557. Tr.e forecasted possibility of a missile gap i^s based 
or.- what was at the tine the best Intel lichee infer r.ot ion available, in- 
cl-iding inferred assessments of Soviet ballistic missile research, develop- 
"ont, and production capabilities, and estimates of Soviet intentions and 
:«* r: *cs of j<-t ; ^n • 

rZcually i-portant, the w- a *..-.<. 3 tj of z-jcf^II U.S. defense 
policy, of which the fissile *^p" h*--:a-.e thy --y-hcl, w*rc very real 
indeed. whatever "ay be "aid (in h ir.df i.~,ht ) cf the reality of the 
"missile gap, 11 there is nc 'zu~-~\i\n alojt the jollity of a ,, c"c- r «rnr-o ;ap, n 
which reouired vigorous action by the incc'in^ -*J-. i ni'itra t ; en to ':o;:*?ct. 


Through ?35r, the anticipated existence of a missile gap in t 
early 1950s was not even a matter of debate.' The Gaither Report (J.'cve" 
1957) and the rockefeller Brothers Kepr.rt (1953) were both r.arhid by a 
zen-e of rrcat urgency on the ne*.d r or i-».pirvir;n U.S. »^-fe".r»e j-ro-re-ns. 
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Djr ir.g .^9, the Congress was v' * icia ; ly 

3 10 ] in JCVVs -.:3 5 possible. The una-, i 
repcr 1 ^ published ir/.".ay 1959, noted the' 
.-ales presented to the Corn.-,! 1 1 ee that the 
ti::.es as -any 1 C^.-'s in position and r 
States will have curing the verier! cf 
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THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
WASHINGTON 


4 MAR 1963 

MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 
SUBJECT: The Missile Gap Controversy 

The forecasts during the 1958-1960 period, that in the early 
19 60s the U.S. would probably be inferior to the Soviets in inter- 
continental ballistic missile strength, have turned out to be wrong. 

This hindsight, however, does not alter the fact that during 
this four-year period available on Soviet and U.S. missile 
programs indicated that the Soviets would probably hold superiority in 
numbers of intercontinental missiles during the early 1960s. It was 
generally assured that the Soviets would exploit their apparent lead 
in missile technology demonstrated by the ICBM and SPUTNIK firings 
as early as 1957. The forecasted possibility of a missile gap was 
based on what at the time the best intelligence information available, 
including informed assessments of Soviet ballistic missile research, 
development, and production capabilities , and estimates of Soviet 
intentions and courses of action. 

Equally important, the weaknesses of overall U.S. defense 
policy, of which the "missile gap" became the symbol, were very real 
indeed. Whatever may be said, (in hindsight) of the reality of the 
"missile gap" there is no question about the reality of a "defense 
gap", which required vigorous action by the incoming Administration to 
correct. 

Through 1959, the anticipated existence of a missile gap in the 
early 1960s was not even a matter of debate. The Gaither Report 
(November 1957) and the Rockefeller Brothers Report (1958) were both 
marked by a sense of great urgency on the need for improving U.S. 
defense programs. During 1958, the Congress was officially informed 
that a Soviet lead of 3 to 1 in ICBMs was possible. The unaminous 
House Appropriations Committee report published in May 1959, noted 
that: "It would appear clear from the estimates presented to the 
Committee that the Soviet Union could have three times as many ICBMs 
in position and ready to fire in anger as the United States will have 
during the period of the early 1960s. 

BY I960, revisions in the intelligence estimates enabled the 
Administration to take a more confident stand in its Congressional 
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;rc;.entation3. Secretary "stes nevertheless noted in his opening 
-rereritation to the Krruse Aiprcpr istior.s Ccrn.itt e-:(^:bat : "If we 
compare the estimated Soviet ICE*-! end ^c-lrunched missile programs 
with plans for deployment of U.S. 1CB::s and POLARIS missiles, v*e note 
that the Soviets may enioy at times a moderate numerical superiority 
during the next 3 years ... to peak during the 1362 period.' 1 On the 
'narrower questmen of U.S. -Soviet strength in ICBXs alone, he noted 
that; "It has been stated on previous occasions that the Soviet superi- 
ority in JC3*!s could be in the order of 3 to 1 in the period 1960-1963. 
Ti:s statement : ^s b = sed upon estimates of what the USSR could produce 
in r.u-'c-rs of missiles and was not an affirmative 'stLmete of fact that 
the USS?. would pr-*:jee the number of missiles required to attain this 
superiority . Cn the b^sis of our current intelligence estimate, we do 
not new believe that the Soviet superiority in IC3*!s will be as great 
as that previously estimated. " Tr.e intelligence estimates on which these 
statements were based regained essentially the s^.me throughout I960, 
Secretary Gates end other members of the Administration did net assert 
that there would be no missile gap, only that the potential gap was smaller 
than previously estimated. They claimed that, in any case, cur Defense prc- 
rrams were adequate since there was no overall "deterrent gap." 


The Administration f s confidence that our defense programs were 
cic equate v:as not shared, however, by all those with complete access to 
U.S. security information. Tnus, at the sa:ne tine that the Administration* 
in 1900 v:as assuring the Congress that the potential missile gap was 
smaller than previously estimated, and should not be a cause of concern, 
the Cooli-Jge Co-mi ttee, set up by Fresident Eisenhower, was reporting in 
;he opening sentence of its summaryQthat : "The United States r.ust strengthen 
its overall defense posture ... .end should do so even if it will require a 
substantial increase in Defense expenditure," 

The Coolidge Committee's Recov-.endarion ?1 reals :(^>) "Irrespective 
of the nature of Arms Control proposals made at the co-.ing negotiations, 
the United States should increase its effort to close the nissile gap and 
otherwise promptly remedy defects in its overall defense pcst'ire." 

The Coolidge Keport spelled out its concern, as it related to 
the IC3M problem : (s) 

"Tne envelopment b\ the Soviet Union of 3 C3" f s has 
changed this [strategic] situation very much for the 
■worse. While the Soviet Union probably has not at the 
moment many ICBM's, within the next two years or so it 
may have a sufficient number to knock cut nest of SAC 
and destroy cur principal cities in a surprise attach. 
And we -cy j*;-;e:ve little or no warning. Even when 
I ;T:S ( r .al lis tic ;:-5c5=ile Early V.'aming System) is com- 
pleted, and even if it functions as effectively as its 
designers expect, the amount of -warning it will give will 
be measured in minutes. Tui ther, there is as yet no hno,m 
defense against ICiM's, and the technical problems involved 
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£n creatine a r'-liarle 
er.crrously difficult. And the threat of shorter 
i="'-e missiles Ivjr.ched from Scvict submarines may 
be almost as serious, 

"Tnis Soviet capability will exist even after the 
United States has acquired ICBM's in quantity. But in 
the interim, assuming that the Soviet Union has thera in 
qjantit}' and we have not, the situation will be grave. 
This interim period is frequently referred to as 'the 
missile gap. ! Our military leaders are fully a-:are of 
the situation and are endeavoring to crunter it by such 
measures as keeping a p-art of SAC continuously in the 
air,.. .this report envisages that we will press forward 
with unilateral measures to shorten the duration of the 
missile gar. . ." 

It was on this basis that the report ur^ed, as Hc-cur.-r.enda tion 
nil "That the United States should increase its efforts to close the 
missile gap." And this language was exceedingly mild co'. pared to the 
views of the Air Force and Air Force-minded r-ecple. 

Against this background, not surprisingly, defense policy 
bec^e a major Issue throughout 1960, and on into the Presidential ci> 
psi en. 


As the debate ever* -U.S. defense policy grew, the term "missile 
gap" b-r-ca-.e the sybol of what critics felt to be fundamental flaws in 
the thm-LUS. cefvr.se policy. A good deal of what was said on both sides 
of the del-ate, by both the defenders and the critics of the Eisenhower 
Administration policy, can only !e understood if one bears in mind that 
a t>ie context was one of a larger debate over whether the U.S. was making 
an adequate; response to the new situation inherent in the Soviet develop- 
ment of lC3!*s. The term "missive <^p" was a convenient Ccrtch-phrase, and 
as such played a much greater role in the overall policy debate than the 
two words, considered cut of context, might suggest. 

In sum, then, although the missile gap in Its nerrcwer r-*i::ses 
d'd iot, fortunately, develop, the idea of a gap was accepted, in Its 
:.3rrL.; sense, as at ledst a significant possibility by well-inf orr.ed 
:"' J -]e 1 in and cut of ^everr^ent, including the Secretary of defense. 
And, r.cre important than the numbers debate, the overall defense deficien- 
cies which put the fire under the whole "missile gap* 1 controversy very 
definitely did exist, caused wide concern a^.cng people of all political 
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me following section summarizes the series of ?*aticnal 
ellirence Es-timates which provided the becr.grcund for the "missile 
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■^ ^-u- & . & . A review cf KIEs rrccjeed during 196C-:3:'2 is c::.tr.i:,ed 
In the attached 10 September 1562 memorandum for the Acting Director f 
CIA, froTi the Chairman, Beard of .'rational Estimates, "Changes in National 
Intelligence Estimates en Soviet Lcr.g-F.ar.re Striking "crces," 

The first VIZ to deal with ballistic nissile inventories, in 
''arch 1957, estimated that the Soviets could have 500 operational ICS::s 
before the end of 1262. An NIE in August 1953 still held to this pn dic- 
tion, adding that if the Soviets ur.der.tock a crash program, they Plight 
have 500 ICB v .s by the end of 13*1. "."hen these estimates vere ccr.p-ared to 
the projected ATLAS ar.d TITAh* ir.v-r.t cries for the sa~e date, it was apparent 
that the Scviets ecu id h=ve a su; priority ratio cf 3 to 1. 


At the beginning of 1950, hcv.*ever, the estimate for 


viet ICBMs 


in 1962 was revised from 500. Operational launchers in -id- 196-2 *.:ere esti- 
mated as 250-350, with the Air Fcrce dissenting (3cE). In this KIE, for 
the first time, the information with respect to ICBI'.s was set fcrth in 
terns of "ICBMs for inventory" and "ICBlIs on launchers." The change to 
include f, on launcher" data v:as based on the belief of the intelligence 
community that by early I960 the Soviets had acquired an initial opera- 
tional cap=bilit3' f and that the deployment program was a useful estimative 
target; and on recognition of the fact that the construction of opera ticr.al 
launchers, rather than the buildup of nissile inventories, was the ;ace- 
settlijg factor in any deployment program, as v;ell as the best measure of 
salvo cap~bi "• Ity. 

On 13 J^nvary 1°60, General Twining appeared before the House 
Appropriations Corrittee and furnished "on launchers" data. Secretary 


of Defense ^ct-^s also appeared before the same hearing and stated; 


~rc- 


have given you intelligence figures that dealt with the thec- 
.fetical Soviet capability. rhis is the first time we have had *n intelli- 
gence estimate that says, f Tnis 13 what the Tovir-t Tnion will prcb^ ly do." 
On 20 January 1960, Secretary 7ates held a ;j;j=s o rr.fc-r. • nc e , at which the 
nuestion of the "rcissile gap" and the new intelligence e-ti-.ates held the 
stage. This press conference became the basis for a renewed intensive 
controversy over what was described in the press as the "missile gap" and 
the "new method of working intelligence estimates -- intentions versus 
capabilities." 

Turing the following mentbs, evidence en Soviet ICS:- rerca;ch, 
-■\ vf lo-.r.-^nt, production, and deployment continued to accumulate, producing 
r~;>aral agreement within the intelligence community on the ICBM test pre- 
gram, and on the characteristics of the system, but disagreement on the 
scale and r-ace of deployment. 


In the fall of 1950, a ccmr-.rison of the high side of the range 
of intelligence estimates on Soviet KB!! launchers with projected U.S. 
ICBM inventories still indicated a pcrsible 1962 missile gap, even thojgh 
of lesser magnitude. 
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By June 19M f while l\crc- was considerable dissgr o~- ent within 
the intelligence cc/v-jnity, it -.^s arp=rent that Soviet 3 C3M deployment 
bad .r.ct proceeded as rapidly as previously estimated. Accordingly*, all 
agencies reduced their estimates of Soviet ICSMs on launchers in ir.id-1961, 
as well as projections through -Tiid-1963. 

In September 1951, the most dramatic downward revision in esti- 
mates took place, with general agreement that the Soviet IC3--J force was 
abcut 19-25 launchers at that tirr.e, while the Air force felt it -es about 
SO. In J-nuary 1962, operational LC3H lajnchers were estimated at 35-50 

r cr r:d-2?62; Air force ^sti-a ted abcjt_lQ0. ,~ ~" "* 
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In sugary, estimates of Soviet IC3.*' strc-ngth for l?o2 went 
from 500 in "arch 1957 (and nore if they adopted a cr c :sh program) to 
between 35 and 50 in January 1962* . 

As stated in the attachment: 

"The estimates of I960 and June 1961 were made on 
the basis of extremely fragmentary evidence. Each pro- 
jected a steady buildup of Soviet strength in first- 
^er.eration IC3Ms, consistent with what we believed to 
be the Soviet capability to construct, equip, and nan 
launching facilities. Bew evidence on deployment activi- 
ties and on FSD in second-generation JC3M systems subse- 
quently lord us to conclude that the Soviets cut b*ck 
their first-generation prc-gran in favor of a later buildup 
with better ICSMs. -e, therefore, refuced ojr eslir.ate 
sharply in September 1°63 # "ur estimate h.io since been 
increased somewhat h'ceu>e of evidence that the UJSR has 
had exceptional success in eve reading r search and develop- 
ment problems with its second-generation 1C3M, and that the 
te-,po of the deployment program has increased." 

It appears, therefore, that the Tnissile gap was based on a 
cu-.pirison between U.S. IC3M strength as then prograrvrieo , and reasonable, 


hc*.;~h tlTCCi'iO.J?, 


of :rc tractive Soviet IC3M strength which 


.-ere generally accepted by responsible officials. 
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